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THE VALUE-THEORY OF C. I. LEWIS 


HE value-theory of C. I. Lewis rests largely, but not wholly, 
on his theory of knowledge. To establish this point, while 
examining the key ideas of his theory, we shall divide this discus- 
sion into several sections: (1) Lewis’s theory of valuing, judging, 
and experience, which constitutes the substance both of his theory 
of knowledge and of valuation. (2) Lewis’s notion of the ‘‘cate- 
gorical imperative,’’ which stands in rather ambiguous relationship 
to his theory of knowledge. (3) Lewis’s conception of ‘‘social value,’’ 
which follows in no sense from his theory of valuation without the 
addition of some other assumption, and which may be in contradic- 
tion to the theory of valuation. (4) Lewis’s distinction between 
value-theory and ethics. 


I 


That Lewis regards value-judgments as of a kind with objective 
judgments is quite clear, for he writes ‘‘evaluations are a form of 
empirical knowledge.’’ Expressions similar to the foregoing one 
are to be found in many places in his book. 

The basis of this position is the following: Lewis takes the 
“‘valuing’’ process to be as definite a response of an organism 
toward specific types of experience as (say) a smile is definite, 
experiential, and verifiable. ‘‘Value-disvalue is that mode or as- 
pect of the given or the comprehended to which desire and aversion 
are addressed,’’ he writes (p. 403) ; that is, it is an experienceable 
quality of a whole of experience which elicits a response of desire 
or aversion, as the case may be. If the causes of such responses, 
then, are experienceable, judgments can be made about them just 
as judgments can be made about any other experiences or experien- 
tial wholes. Value-responses are knowable, therefore, just as 
shock-responses are knowable, and objects inducing such responses 
themselves may be the objects of knowledge—just as an object 
causing any other sort of organic response may become the object 
of discourse. 


1Lewis, C. I. An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1946, p. 365. All subsequent references to this volume are 
contained in the body of the text by page-numbers in parentheses. 
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Value-judgments, therefore,—or take the more general class: 
value-predications—correspond in their forms to the forms of em- 
pirical predication. There are three main sorts of such predica- 
tion, according to Lewis (p. 375) : 

(1) There are statements about immediate experiences; these 
are ‘‘self-verifying’’ and ‘‘subject to no error unless merely linguis- 
tic error in the words chosen to express [them]”’’ (p. 375). Such 
expressions are not actually judgments nor do they constitute 
knowledge. However, they form the basis upon which all other 
judgments are verified or tested. 

(2) Terminating judgments are those predicative statements 
about experiences which are conclusively verified (or falsified) if 
the predicted experience occurs (or does not occur). Since the 
predicted experience is an experience, and not a statement about 
an experience, it can not be true or false. It merely occurs, or fails 
to occur. Thus the truth of terminating judgments depends upon 
the occurrence or non-occurrence of some specified event, neither 
possibility being subject to doubt (pp. 181, 327). 

(3) Non-terminating statements are predictive judgments about 
objects or events which consist of a complexity of assertions about 
possible present experiences and consequent future experiences 
such that they imply an infinity of possible instances of terminating 
judgments (within a specified range of meanings), the confirmation 
(or discomfirmation) of which will tend to verify (or falsify) the 
non-terminating judgments. For such non-terminating judg- 
ments, implying as they do an infinity of possible tests or experi- 
ences, no conclusive confirmation or disconfirmation is ever possible. 

Value-judgments, therefore, like empirical judgments, will imply 
a host of testable terminating judgments affirming some very .par- 
ticular sequence of direct experiences, the having (or not-having) of 
which constitutes the complete confirmation (or disconfirmation) 
of the terminating-judgment, and the verification (or falsification) 
of the probability-status of the objective judgment. Such value- — 
judgments are none other than statements about the dispositional 
tendencies of objects or events to effect the specified valuational- 
experience, just as the dispositional property of redness is the 
potentiality of the object to create an experience of redness for the 
observer. 

The one distinction that can be made between value-judgments 
of the non-terminating sort and non-terminating judgments refer- 
ring to other properties of objects and events, according to Lewis, 
is that for these other properties, the meaning of the property is 
specified beforehand, irrespective of what the particular array of 
direct experiences may be with regard to the likes and dislikes of 
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observers, and it is in terms of these deduced consequences of the 
given meaning that the occurrence of the property is confirmed or 
disconfirmed (p. 381). For example, if we mean by ‘‘hardness’’ 
that an object is unyielding to finger-nail pressure, then we can 
determine whether or not an object is hard by experiencing the 
pressing of our finger-nail against the surface, and the experiencing 
of either the slight penetration of our finger-nail into the mass or 
else the unyielding firmness of the material. 

Value-properties, however, are generally not specified in their 
meaning prior to experience in general, but are derived from con- 
currences of experiences. That is, value-properties are defined and 
named as they are experientially discovered, rather than consisting 
of specifications (as in the case of color-specifications) which may 
never exist in their purity in experience. The reason for this re- 
versal of procedure for the specification of value-properties, is 
that the direct, immediate experiences which are the ground of any 
objective value-property are clues to the appropriateness of action 
_ and because such immediate value-experiences are the end-points of 
purposive action. Accordingly, judgments about the possibilities 
of occurrence of specified experiences in relation to objects and 
events external to the observer are classified with respect to their 
ultimate value-quality in immediate experience. On the other hand, 
most non-value objective properties of objects are descriptive of 
the objects in a general way with no specific concern for their con- 
sequences for value-experience, since non-value properties are so 
specified as to be intersubjective, whereas the possibility must be 
left open that value-properties of objects may vary for different 
individuals. 

Value-properties, then, are testable in terms of immediate ex- 
periences having value-qualities of likability or dislikability. It 
is these immediate experiences, therefore, which are the only things 
ultimately good or bad (p. 390), and it is the possibility of these 
experiences which give basis to the objective predication of value 
to objects and events. 

Although immediate experiences of value do not admit of de- 
grees of truth-value, but either occur or do not occur, according 
to Lewis, they can none the less be compared to one another, since 
they vary in degree of the quality which either occurs or does not 
‘ oceur. Thus value-experiences may be ordered according to their 
degree, as well as according to their accessibility (p. 462). State- 
ments about comparative degree are, of course, judgments; however 
‘it still remains true that value disclosed in the experience need not 
be judged. The value directly found need not be assessed in order 
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to be disclosed and enjoyed, nor compared with any other in order 
to have its own apprehended quality’’ (p. 464). 

Hence the core of Lewis’s position consists in the contention 
that the foundations of all judgments, whether objective judgments 
or judgments of value, are non-linguistic facts which lend such 
judgments truth-value: namely, experiences. Since experiences 
have no truth-value themselves, Lewis holds, they are ‘‘indubit- 
able’’—they are what they seem to be. The truth-value of all 
judgments, whatever their probability-status, rests upon the ‘‘in- 
dubitable’’ nature of such experiences (pp. 186, 409). If Lewis’s 
theory of valuation is to stand, then, two contentions must be sup- 
portable: (1) immediate experiences are ‘‘indubitable,’’ and (2) 
there is a direct relation between terminating judgments and non- 
linguistic facts. 

Taking up the second point first, in our examination of Lewis’s 
position, we find there are difficulties involved in speaking of im- 
plications of judgments to non-linguistic facts. It is clear what 
is meant by saying that an objective judgment implies a set of 
terminating judgments: if the objective judgment is true, then we 
would expect the validly-implied consequences also to be true. 
But it is not clear whether we can mean quite the same thing 
when it is said that terminating judgments imply specified experi- 
ences, or what is meant by saying that if the terminating judgment 
be true, the experiences must be true. For if we are allowed to 
speak of experiences being true, then experiences must have quali- 
ties much akin to linguistic statements which are also said to be 
true or false. But linguistic statements are said to be true or false 
with regard to whether or not the non-linguistic fact they refer to 
exists or is experienceable. Hence if experiences are said to be 
‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false’’ it would seem as though we must admit that 
experiences also refer to something other than themselves. But ~ 
such a usage of the term ‘‘experience’’ would correspond to. noth- 
ing in popular usage, and would fail of giving meaning to our 
earlier discussions of the relations between judgments and im- 
mediate experience. 

It is clear, then, that experiences can not be ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false.’’ 
But this, of course, Lewis strongly insists upon. However, he 
also contends that given experiences are ‘‘indubitable.’’ The ques- 
tion therefore arises as to what sense of ‘‘indubitable’’ it might be 
that we can apply to non-linguistic fact. Ordinarily, the term 
‘‘indubitable’’ is predicated of a proposition, for which the evi- 
dence is so overwhelming that it would not be reasonable to doubt 
it, or else such a proposition is so constituted by the rules of lan- 
guage that no non-linguistic fact can possibly contravene it, in 
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which case it is ‘‘always true.’’ But neither of these senses of 
‘*‘indubitable’’ applies to experience, since both in any case involve 
establishment of the ‘‘truth’’ of the ‘‘indubitable’’ entity as against 
possible falsehood. We can not, of course, ‘‘prove’’ or provide 
evidence for experiences, but only for propositions about some ex- 
perience. Neither do experiences conform to rules of language, 
since experience is a general phenomenon which may be completely 
non-linguistic, hence by no means subject to linguistic rules. 

If anything at all is validly suggested by saying that an experi- 
ence is ‘‘indubitable,’’ it would seem to be grounded in the fact 
that non-linguistic entities, objects, and events occur independently 
of what might be said truly or falsely about them by any one 
person. This is clearly assertable on the grounds of our general 
experience: little Johnny may insist that green apples will not give 
him a stomachache, but we can see post factum that they did. Or 
Johnny may claim that the spinach proffered him ‘‘tastes bad’’ al- 
though he has refused to touch it; and it may turn out to be quite 
correct, irrespective of the fact that Johnny had on this occasion 
little or no grounds for making such a claim. 

Thus it would seem that events do not change in their qualities 
merely because some given observer may be in some state of doubt 
about them. As a general rule, therefore, it might be said that 
‘‘events are what they are’’ apart from any one individual’s knowl- 
edge of them; they are not subject to his doubt or to any one else’s 
doubt, but are ‘‘indubitable,’’ although statements about them may 
be doubted. 

But if this is what is validly involved when we say that some 
given fact—an experience, in this case—is ‘‘indubitable,’’ the ques- 
tion arises as to what significance this has for theory of knowledge 
and for theory of valuation. For, according to Lewis, any judg- 
ment ultimately implies a set of ‘‘indubitable’’ experiences which 
validate or invalidate it, and yet which are not themselves judg- 
ments. 

The first thing that must be noted is that such experience is 
not itself a language. Clearly, then, experience does not directly 
‘‘imply’’ any statement, nor do any statements directly ‘‘imply’’ 
any experience in the same sense of ‘‘imply’’ as holds for a state- 
ment which is said to ‘‘imply’’ another. If this be so, it needs to 
be established—if it can be established—that non-linguistie fact can 
serve as an indubitable basis for the truth-status of judgments; for 
there are no clear grounds for maintaining that anything like logi- 
eal certainty holds between statements and non-linguistic facts as 
it presumably does hold between statements and derived statements. 

Accordingly, if there is no such certain relation between term- 
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inating judgments and what they refer to, then the establishment 
of the truth-value of any such judgment can not be beyond dispute, 
and the grounds for the asserting of any such judgment must be 
open to inspection. What is open to such inspection and question- 
ing, therefore, is whether or not the language of any terminating 
judgment is appropriate to the facts it purportedly refers to, or 
whether the facts or experiences referred to are of a kind sufficient 
to establish the truth of the statement. 

For example, it might be said that one of the implied conse- 
quences of the judgment ‘‘ This is a tomato’’ would be the terminat- 
ing judgment ‘‘If I seem to squeeze it, it will seem to squish.’’ Ac- 
cording to Lewis, as long as we are clear in our minds beforehand 
what is meant by ‘‘seeming to squeeze’’ and ‘‘seeming to squish,’’ 
it is possible to verify or falsify the prediction conclusively by not- 
ing those experiences which come to pass. But however clear we 
may think we conceive the predicted experiences, it seems plausible 
to say that we can never before the experience lay down criteria 
sufficient to legislate for all possible ambiguities of interpretation. 
Thus we might be quite unsure what is meant by ‘‘seeming. to 
squish,’’ for example. If the object squeezed were to burst open 
with a moist but not-liquid sound, it might be questioned as to 
whether or not it really ‘‘squished,’’ although under some condi- 
tions we might be led to maintain that such a moist but not-liquid 
sound was a true ‘‘squishing’’ sound. 

Or, if we had specified that a tomato would seem to be red, it 
is conceivable that we would be unable to distinguish some experi- 
enced colors from carmines, scarlets, mauves, crimsons, ruddy- 
oranges, and the like. For to say that we have an experience of 
such-and-such a kind is to say that we are judging that experience, 
comparing it with others. The accuracy of such comparison is 
always subject to question, of course, so that not only can we not 
say with certainty that a given object is red, but neither that it 
merely seems to be red. 

But Lewis, of course, maintains that such predications of quality 
to experiences are not judgments and not knowledge, and therefore 
not subject to error. The relation between the terminating judg- 
ment and such experiences, then, must be other than one which is 
the product of cognition. 

The nature of this relation must be, of course, dependent upon 
what the ‘‘meaning’’ of the sign is, in the relation the sign has to 
its referent—and according to the position to be taken in this 
paper, this is a causal one. That is to say, the having of some given 
experience brings forth the utterance (due to past conditioning) 
under other appropriate conditions, of the sign which ‘‘means’’ that 
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experience. Conversely, the assertion of a given sign will bring 
forth responses in the organism such as would be appropriate for 
a given object, event, or direct experience with which the sign is 
causally associated ; if the appropriate experience manifests itself, 
then under further appropriate conditions the organic response may 
be a vocalization of the term ‘‘true.’’ If the adjustive response 
turns out to be inappropriate for the experience which does not 
take place, the appropriate verbalization will tend to be ‘‘false.’’ 

But if the meaning-relation between a sign and its referent is 
a product of past conditioning, it seems likely that not all such 
conditioning would be sufficient for establishing a meaning-relation 
precise enough to rule out need for all subsequent discriminations 
among qualities in the referent. It may be that red things are 
associated with the word ‘‘red,’’ for example, but this association 
based on past experience can hardly exclude the possible case that 
discriminations among kinds of redness may be crucial for appro- 
priate adjustments to the environment and for accuracy of predic- 
tion. It is then not sufficient to say that objective judgments are 
confirmed or disconfirmed by specified sets of experiences. The 
experiences, the expectation of which was aroused in the observing 
organism upon his hearing the utterance of the judgment, may in 
fact occur in such a wise as to bring forth a vocalization of ‘‘true’’ 
when together with the occurring experience some question is asked 
regarding the judgment. But it may well be that the experiences 
met, although seemingly appropriate to the signs, are of such a 
nature as to be possibly relatable to quite distinct signs. A reddish 
sort of experience could be indication that assertion of ‘‘redness 
occurring’’ is true; it might also, however, indicate that ‘‘ruddy- 
sepia occurring’’ is true instead. 

Thus it would seem that although objective judgments are con- 
firmable by experience, the experiences which confirm (or discon- 
firm) them are neither indubitable, nor strictly ‘‘implied’’ by the 
judgments, so that there is no clear or clean-cut relationship or 
derivation from valuational-experiences to any given value-property 
which may be predicated of an object, nor from such an objective 
value-property to any ultimate end-point of inquiry. 

The conception of ‘‘expressive language,’’ which Lewis makes 
much use of, does not help his position any in meeting these prob- 
lems. For if the ‘‘expressive language’’ is indeed a language as 
are statements of terminating character, the same problems relating 
to the latter sort of language must hold for the ‘‘expressive lan- 
guage’’ also, and nothing is gained by its use. 

On the other hand, even if the ‘‘expressive language’’ is that 
which holds some sort of uniqte relation to experience, it is clear 
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that if statements in the language are predicated of experiences, 
these predications are judgments, and the judgments are fallible. 
Yet if the language be conceived in some sort of infallible automatic 
one-to-one correspondence with experience such that human error 
does not enter between them, then it becomes clear that we can not 
account for the process whereby we can discover for any particular 
experience just which element of the ‘‘expressive language’’ corre- 
sponds to it; for it surely can not be any element of the language, 
else the language would serve no function whatever. 

On these grounds, the ‘‘expressive language’’ is found to lie 
either beyond the pale of practical significance to any knowledge 
process, or else if it has a practical function, it does not meet the 
difficulties which arise in Lewis’s theory as regards relations be- 
tween the ‘‘indubitables’’ of experience and language as a whole. 

It therefore seems quite likely that there are no indubitable 
descriptions of experiences, even if it be meaningful to say that ex- 
periences ‘‘are what they are’’ and are therefore ‘‘indubitable.”’ 

That language has no indubitable basis is a serious blow to 
Lewis’s theory of knowledge as it stands in his treatise, for he takes 
it that any practical theory of probability requires indubitables 
somewhere along the line, in the light of which probabilities may 
be calculated (p. 186).- But it is equally clear that such a linguistic 
or non-linguistic basis is as impossible as it is unnecessary. Lan- 
guage has always a loose rather than a strict relation to non-linguis- 
tic referents. The judgments may be constructed upon such an un- 
certain basis and put to work. When they fail to work, they may 
be shored up by paying due attention to the foundations of the 
particular judgment of concern—by making another judgment. 
The test of ‘‘truth,’’ then, is not an iron-clad relation between 
judgments and fact, but between experiences of a certain sort 
(usually ‘‘anticipatory experiences’’ brought forth as responses to 
language-utterances) and subsequent immediate experiences which 
result in either a sense of appropriateness of response, or of mal- 
adjustment, dissatisfaction, and lack of success. 

Thus, granting the difficulties and problems in Lewis’s theory 
of knowledge and of valuation, it seems plain that these could be 
cleared up by revising the theory with reference to the unnecessary 
insistence that judgments must rest upon ‘‘indubitable’’ statements 
or experiences. In terms of such a sort of theory of knowledge, 
therefore, a full theory of the relations of valuing-responses to judg- 
ments of value in objects may be constructed. It is on these 
grounds that we have maintained that by and large Lewis’s views 
of the nature of value-judgments do rest upon his theory of knowl-- 
edge. 
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But we have now to discuss several of Lewis’s other concepts, 
in an effort to discover in what ways they relate to the foregoing 


theory, and in what ways some of these notions depart from that 
theory. 


II 


The first of the concepts to be discussed is that of the ‘‘categor- 
ical imperative.”’ 

Having analyzed the cognitive nature of evaluative judgments, 
and the significance of such judgments for action, Lewis turns 
briefly to the nature of rationality as it is involved in the cognitive 
process. ‘‘To be rational,’’ he writes (p. 480), ‘‘means to be ca- 
pable of constraint by prevision.’’ The most basic of these con- 
straints, perhaps, is consistency. ‘‘Consistency is . . . adherence 
throughout to what we have accepted.... Consistency of thought 
is for the sake of and is aimed at consistency in action; and con- 
sistency in action is derivative from consistency of willing—of 
purposing, of setting a value on’’ (p. 480). 

Being consistent, he therefore concludes, ‘‘requires no reason; 
being in itself the expression of that which is the root of all reason; 
that in the absence of which there could be no reason of any sort or 
for anything’’ (p. 481). Being consistent, therefore, has the status 
of a ‘‘categorical imperative.’’ ‘‘The validity of this categorical 
imperative to recognize genuine imperatives of thought and action, 
does not rest upon logical argument finally’’ (p. 482). 

The question with which we are here concerned is what the 
meaning of the term ‘‘categorical imperative’’ might be, whether 
it is something more than an empirically-discoverable necessary 
means to a specified end, and whether this status of consistency is 
compatible with Lewis’s foregoing theory of knowledge. 

In so far as we are concerned with such knowledge and rational 
activity as have consequences for conduct, then it seems that a full 
understanding of knowledge and rationality will require analysis 
of purposing, purposive organization of behavior, and learning- 
processes. 

According to a behavioristic analysis, organic life is charac- 
terized by the having of such purposes, and by the integration of 
responses which tend to bring about the fulfillment of those pur- 
poses. Knowledge would consist in such learned patterns of re- 
sponse as most efficiently govern overall activity with respect to the 
given stimuli and environment in which the organism finds himself. 
Rationality, then, is nothing more than that state of affairs wherein 
such governing propensities dominate other possible response-pat- 
terns, such that those more adequate learned responses which the 
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organism already has incorporated into his structure will tend to 
manifest themselves as over against the manifestation of less ef- 
ficient response-patterns. 

On the basis of such a general conception, it would seem that 
consistency is that sort of response, in the face of symboled mean- 
ings, which more efficiently than other sorts of behavior brings 
about favorable outcomes of action. Consistency, then, is a valued 
means to specified goals. It is not a valued means to any and all 
goals, since some goals may be unclearly conceived, and the means 
to them appraised erroneously. Consistency is a learned response: 
it consists in continually responding to a given symbol or stimulus 
in the same way; it consists in incorporating means into purposed 
ends without losing sight of the nature of that end or the adequacy 
of the means to that end. If consistency is such a learned response, 
it is no different from any other response-pattern with respect to its 
value for the organism. Fear-responses are valuable where fleeing 
in the face of danger maintains the life of the organism ; consistency 
of responding is valuable where the purposes are such that without 
such an adjustive response in the face of them the organism will 
have lost something crucial. Were all purposes trivial—were it 
possible for any purpose or end to satisfy the organism, consistency 
could hardly have any value except in a purely academic sense. 

It would seem, therefore, that if our analysis be approximately 
correct, to say that consistency is a ‘‘categorical imperative’’ for 
conduct is to say no more than that—on empirical grounds—it is 
usually an invaluable, perhaps a necessary means, for purposive 
activity. If this were not so, it might be that ‘‘consistency’’ would 
be necessary to the formal activity of relating symbols, but not 
necessary to the psychological or organic process of adjusting fo the 
environment. 

There is nothing, then, which is analytic with respect to ‘‘ 
sistency’’ in behavior. For it is possible to conceive of satisfactory 
modes of behavior which are inconsistent with preconceived goals. 
Were the world, then, of such a nature that particular goals were 
immaterial, the value of consistency as a means would depend ex- 
clusively upon the stated goals of the organism—if he were to set 
his mind upon some specific goal, and no other, it might be that 
only by consistency of analysis and behavior he would attain it. 
In such a case, one might say that for such an organism, consistency 
is ‘‘imperative’’ or necessary for his purposes. It would not, how- 
ever, follow that consistency holds a necessary status for the be- 
havior of all possible organisms. 

It is not clear that Lewis would disagree in any important sense 
from this sort of analysis. But it is possible that in giving to 
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consistency the characterization of ‘‘categorical imperative’’ he has 
persuaded himself that consistency holds a status which is more 
than merely an empirically-discoverable necessary requirement for 
the fulfillment of some stated purposive behavior-patterns. 


III 


The foregoing discussion has revolved about Lewis’s value- 
theory as it applies to judgments made by individuals about values 
and about values predicated of objects. But value-theory can not 
stop with a discussion of the relation of the individual to his desires 
or values; sooner or later it must raise the question as to relations 
between individuals and their wants. Accordingly, Lewis raises 
the questions of social values and value in objects. 

A discussion of values in objects is requisite if a discussion of 
social values is to make sense, for it is in relation to predication 
of value on the part of different individuals to given objects or plans 
of social action, that individuals apparently come into agreement or 
conflict. 

Although it is Lewis’s position that only direct experiences are 
ultimately valuable, value-predications may be made of objects as 
these are conducive to direct-experiences having value-status. Ac- 
cordingly, a terminology may be constructed which indicates signif- 
icant characteristics of things as these have reference to their 
consequences for valuations. Objects have ‘‘utility’’ if they are 
causally efficacious (p. 381). Among things having utility, those 
‘‘instrumentally good’’ (or bad) are those leading to objects or 
experiences which are in themselves directly good or bad. Objects 
as such, of course, are at best instrumental to given experiences; 
thus all values of objects are extrinsic only (p. 387)—that is, values 
as instrumental to other values. 

Objects have ‘‘inherent’’ value when they are directly produc- 
tive of given value-experiences without the interposition of some 
intermediary object. Inherent values, of course, are not ‘‘in- 
trinsic’’ values, which are the property of immediate experiences 
only. Esthetic objects, therefore, have a high degree of inherent 
‘value—they are directly productive of the intrinsic values of the 
esthetic experience. 

But the properties which objects have are predicated of them on 
the basis of empirical judgments; they are dispositional in nature. 
That is, the potentialities which objects have are not exhausted in 
their meaningfulness by any particular experience of them, nor by 
the experience of them on the part of any one individual, nor, in- 
deed, by any actual experience whatever, but only by the possi- 
bilities of experience by possible observers (p. 458). 
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Accordingly, the ‘‘social value’’ of objects, or events, or political 
programs, has reference to the multifarious experiences which many 
different individuals may have of them under different circum- 
stances. The value which the object has for any one individual is, 
of course, estimated on the basis of probability considerations; the 
estimate of what effect it has for another must be based upon 
‘empathetic imagination’’ (p. 545) of the value-preferences of the 
other person. Hence, according to Lewis, not only is it possible 
to estimate the value of social programs, institutions, or cultural 
milieu for oneself, but also for others. But this alone does not 
lead to appraisal of ‘‘social value,’’ since the ‘‘social value’’ of an 
entity is its total value for all the various individuals concerned 
or affected by it. ji 

According to Lewis, therefore, ‘‘value to more than one person 
is to be assessed as if their several experiences of value were to be 
included in that of a single person. We are to collate value to any 
other [person] with value to ourselves in the same manner that we 
should, rationally, if his satisfaction or dissatisfaction were to be 
included in our own experience, but in such wise as to affect as 
little as possible any other and like experience of ours’’ (pp. 550- 
551). 

Now this view as to how social values are to be estimated raises 
several difficulties. On the basis of the general theory of value, 
as it deals with the values of the individual, it was contended as 
a hypothesis, that individuals act with respect to those experiences 
which appear as values-for-that-individual. An organism X acts 
so as to achieve (or avoid) something which has value-for-X, where- 
as organism Y acts so as to achieve (or avoid) those things having 
value-for-Y. . 

It was not contended, according to the theory, that all organisms 
have the same value-experiences, the same likes and dislikes. There- 
fore, it is not necessarily the case that values-for-X are equivalent 
to values-for-Y. . 

But now Lewis is contending that X may understand and judge 
values-for-Y by means of an empathetic process. Now empathetic 
understanding of values-for-Y by X must make such values-for-Y 
into values-for-X, or it does not. But if values-for-Y were not, to 
begin with, the same with respect to behavioral tendencies as values- 
for-X, then values-for-Y as understood by X must either replace 
his original value-scheme, or so modify it as to create a new scheme 
of values-for-X, or else the understanding by X of values-for-Y is 
not equivalent to creating values-for-X. . 

On empirical grounds it would seem to be false that empathetic 
understanding leads necessarily to incorporation of values-for-Y 
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into values-for-X. Thus if it is true that the behavior of X is de- 
termined by values-for-X, and not by not-values-for-X, then it is 
psychologically false to say that X, in empathetically understand- 
ing the values of Y, necessarily or even generally incorporates 
values-for-Y into his own behavior, although under some conditions 
he may modify some of his behavior in the light of some of those 
values. 

The statement of Lewis, to the effect that we ‘‘are to’’ in- 
corporate the values of others into our conceptual scheme when we 
estimate ‘‘social values’’ is false, if it is to be understood as an 
empirical statement. On the other hand, if it is not a statement 
but an imperative or a rule of procedure, the question might be 
raised as to what is the justification of such an imperative or rule 
—why is it to one’s interest (value-for) to be concerned with it? 

It might be the case, of course, that lack of concern for the 
desires of others leads to social conflicts and failure of individual 
plans of action, and on such grounds we might be practically justi- 
fied in concerning ourselves with the desires of others. But if this 
be the grounds of our concern with such values-for-Y, there is no 
reason to believe that we must be concerned with values-for-Y as 
such, but only with values-for-Y as they tend to manifest them- 
selves in overt activity which might be in conflict with our own. 

On the other hand, perhaps the justification for such a rule or 
imperative might be that in order to compute what Lewis terms 
‘‘social values,’’ one must pretend to value values-for-Y as though 
they were also values-for-X. Such a rule would be quite justified 
if we were interested in solving, as a mere problem of computation, 
what Lewis terms ‘‘social value’’; but there would seem to be no 
other practical considerations one would satisfy by so doing. 

The outcome of this discussion would seem to indicate that Lewis 
stands on false grounds if he is maintaining that in fact X is con- 
cerned with values-for-Y as distinguished from those values-for-Y 
which manifest themselves in direct action. He stands also on false 
grounds if he is maintaining that values-for-Y as understood by X 
become values-for-X with the same possible consequences for X 
in action as they would have for Y. 

On the other hand, if Lewis is maintaining that such a concern 
with the values-for-Y be justified on the basis of a practical rule, 
there would seem to be but limited grounds for the justification of 
the rule itself. 

Certainly, ‘‘social value’’ of objects, if defined by a value-com- 
putation conforming to Lewis’s rule, is not at all in conformity 
with the general theory of valuation described by Lewis hitherto, 
unless one is to assume (on-dubious grounds) that values-for-Y 
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when understood by X become values-for-X in the same sense that 
they are understood to be values-for-Y. 


IV 


The value-theory of Lewis, as sketched above, therefore answers in 
a general way the questions usually asked of such theories: namely, 
what is the standard of value, how are values compared, how are 
values recognized, and what relation is there between moral value 
and esthetic value? On the other hand, several problems arise in 
the context of Lewis’s theory, namely: how do individual values 
relate to social values, what relation is there between judgment and 
experience? The latter questions Lewis also seeks to answer, al- 
though we have attempted to criticize his findings with regard to 
them. But whether the theory stands or falls in relation to such 
difficulties, it would nevertheless appear that as a theory of valu- 
ation, it is reasonably complete. 

But having done this much, Lewis indicates that perhaps his 
theory does not answer all those questions which are raised with 
regard to ethics as such. He therefore writes, ‘‘ Questions of evalu- 
ation and those of ethics must be distinguished rather than identified. 
Determinations of values is essential for, and must be antecedent 
to, any concrete application of the principles of ethics; but value 
determinations are not sufficient by themselves for any solution of 
ethical problems in general or in particular. Questions of values, 
for any specific mode of valuation, are empirical questions. .. . 
Valuation is always a matter of empirical knowledge. But what 
is right and what is just can never be determined by empirical facts 
alone’’ (p. 554). 

There are several questions which might be raised here. -One 
might be: What sort of meaning of ‘‘ethics’’ is it that Lewis dis- 
tinguishes from his theory of value? Another might be: What are 
the grounds of such a notion of ‘‘ethics’’? 

But what we wish to concern ourselves with here is what might 
be the relation between Lewis’s theory of knowledge, as recon- 
structed (for we take it that his theory of knowledge is at least ap- 
proximately true), and any other body of statements—whether 
they be called ‘‘ethics’’ or anything else? 

If Lewis’s theory of knowledge does justify the notion that all 
knowledge is founded upon experience, upon judgments about 
matters of fact, then if value-judgments are empirical judgments, 
then ‘‘ethics’’ must consist of statements which are either other 
sorts of empirical truths, or else they are not empirical at all. It is 
this latter view which Lewis holds—though whether this position 
indicates what he believes to be a justifiable conception of ‘‘ethics,”’ 
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or whether it is merely reference to what non-empiricists mean 
when they talk about ‘‘ethics,’’ is unclear. 

If ‘‘ethies,’’ then, does not consist of empirically-grounded 
statements, then it must be that its statements are tautologies and 
definitions, or rules (pragmatically justified in terms of knowledge), 
or else that it is ‘‘knowledge’’ of quite a different order. 

What this ‘‘knowledge’’ of a different order might be is im- 
possible to say. Certainly, if it 7s a consistent notion, it can not 
be knowledge which is of any concern to human conduct, since 
conduct is rational adjustment of behavior to the environment in 
the light of experienced desires and aversions. 

On the other hand, if ‘‘ethics’’ consists of tautologies, defini- 
tions, and rules of language, there is little reason to justify dis- 
tinguishing it from theory of evaluation, since the latter already 
incorporates several rules and definitions, such as distinctions be- 
tween ‘‘extrinsic’’ and ‘‘intrinsic’’ values, ‘‘inherent’’ and ‘‘in- 
strumental’’ values, values-in-objects and values immediately ex- 
perienced. 


LESTER MECKLER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Los ANGELES 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
ARE THERE SYNTHETIC A PRIORI TRUTHS? 


In Book I of his An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, C. I. 
Lewis holds that all @ priori truth is knowable analytically, i.e., by 
reference exclusively to what we intend by our meanings.‘ At the 
end of Book I (pp. 158-163) Mr. Lewis asks specifically whether 
there are any @ priori truths not known analytically, and hence 
classifiable as synthetic. Lewis presents reason for believing that 
this is not the case. He analyzes Kant’s defense of synthetic a 
priori truth. He finds that Kant’s crucial propositions are syn- 
thetic in not being entailed by certain ‘‘conceptual meanings’’; but 
the propositions are @ priori only in relation to other, more limited, 
meanings. In that relation in which they are synthetic they are 
not @ priori; and in that relation in which they are a priori they 
are not synthetic. Thus Kant’s argument fails to prove the reality 
of synthetic a priori truths. 

Lewis suggests that a priori truths that do not appear to be 
validated analytically are really so validated; and that it is only 


1C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, LaSalle, Illinois: 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 1946, 
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through ‘‘failure of analysis’’ that we do not quite apprehend how 
they are actually analytic truths. If we can conceive of finding an 
A that is not a B, then an A, Not-B is consistently thinkable, and 
hence possible. If an A, Not-B is logically impossible, then it would 
seem that it must be because the meaning of ‘‘A’’ includes the 
meaning of ‘‘ B,’’ so that ‘‘A’’ would not be conceivably applicable 
to anything that was not a B. Logically necessary truth, i.e., uni- 
versal and necessary knowledge or @ priori truth, would then seem 
to be restricted to relationships certified by intensions. Truths 
that are necessary on other than such logical grounds would seem 
to be at the mercy of an-at-least-slightly-unpredictable flow of ex- 
perience. Let experience be what it will, it can not upset analytic 
truth, or force it to be other than it is. Any other a priori truth 
has not been demonstrated, nor has its possibility even been reason- 
ably elucidated. 

This statement might seem to be ill-advised in view of some 
recent attempts at proving the necessity for at least some synthetic 
a priori truths. For instance, C. H. Langford has sought to prove 
that synthetic a prior: propositions exist.2, Propositions are syn- 
thetic if they are non-analytic. With a sufficiently narrow defini- 
tion of ‘‘analytic’’ many supposedly analytic a prior propositions 
will no longer appear to be analytic, and hence will seem to be syn- 
thetic a priori propositions. For Langford an analytic proposition 
is one ‘‘certified solely by reference to logical principles’’ which 
are ‘‘principles involved in the extended function calculus alone’’ 
(Langford, p. 21). Some of us may doubt whether this explicates 
in any recognizable way our meaning or an adequate meaning of 
‘‘analytic.’’? Also Langford does not say whether these logical 
principles are themselves analytic truths, and for that reason ac- 
ceptable as a foundation for other analytic truths. Since logical | 
principles are not fundamentally different in nature from other 
explicative definitions, it is difficult to see why all true explicative 
definitions, which are validated in the same way that logical prin- 
ciples are validated, should not be on their own merits analytic 
truths and grounds for analytic truths.’ 

It may be that Langford is simply speaking of an ‘‘ideal lan- 
guage’’ using marks as uninterpreted elements and using conven- 


2C. H. Langford, ‘‘A Proof that Synthetic A Priori Propositions Exist,’’ 
this JOURNAL, Vol. XLVI (1949), pp. 20-24. 

8 Lewis holds that the selection from all possible analytic truths of those to 
be called ‘‘logic’’ is a pragmatic matter. What we want or need as logic are 
some very general analytic truths that are especially useful for deductive 
purposes. There is no metaphysical essence to be located as the fundamental 
validation for analytic truths of this sort or any other sort. 
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tional rules which are not to be equated with any meaningful, in- 
terpreted, analytically true (in Lewis’s sense) logical principles. 
Langford does not make clear that this chess-game type of perform- 
ance is (or is not) what he intends. He does not show how it would 
be related to and how it would validate ordinarily recognized an- 
alytic truths. He presents no defense of the notion that the moves 
- which are admissible in such a game are correctly called ‘‘truths.’’ ¢ 
His further discussion seems to exhibit his ‘‘analytic truths’’ as 
floating in space somewhere between such an ‘‘ideal language,’’ if 
it may truly be called a ‘‘language,’’ and the relations of sense 
meanings which to Lewis seem adequate to validate analytic truths. 

On such a foundation Langford argues that the proposition 
‘‘Any cube has twelve edges’’ is both synthetic and a priori. 
Reasoning from the ‘‘common notion’”’ of a cube he concludes that, 
since the ordinary person does not ‘‘know’’ how many edges a cube 
has, the proposition is synthetic, and, on the other hand, when the 
common person intuits the cube and counts its edges, he knows 
intuitively that a cube must have twelve edges, and hence he has 
synthetic a priori truth. Suppose a person should ‘‘recognize a 
eube’’ and should find four edges for the upper plane, four for the 
lower plane, and four edges connecting the upper vertices vertically 
with the lower vertices, and suppose he should then find a thirteenth 
edge. Lewis would say that the person would refuse the word 
‘‘eube’’ to the object, and that the property of having twelve edges 
would thus be seen to be part of the implicit meaning of ‘‘cube.’’ 
For Langford’s ‘‘common person’’ the thirteenth edge should cause 
no concern, since for him analysis of the meaning of ‘‘cube’’ does 
not require that there should be only twelve edges. Lewis would 
say that an adequate definition would explicitly or implicitly entail 
(in the intuitive sense, as sense-meaning) everything of which the 
absence would lead to a refusal to apply the term. On such a basis 
we can see, with Lewis, how we are assured that a ‘‘cube’’ must 
have twelve and only twelve edges. Langford provides no such 
logical justification for our assurance. He says that ‘‘we can show | 
by an intuitive argument that any cube must necessarily have 
twelve edges’’ (Langford, p. 22), but he presents no justifying 
grounds for his assurance of such necessity. For all he says the as- 


4C. I. Lewis, p. 149, ‘* The result of the symbol-game with syntactic rules 
does not say anything, any more than does the result in a game of chess. 
Until meanings are assigned, there is no kind of truth in question—or only the 
truth of what you can do by allowable moves with certain pieces of symbolism. 
And once the symbols represent meanings, the substitution of symbols and other 
allowable moves must be carefully governed from respect for the truth in terms 
of these meanings; otherwise, it will be a very poor game with a negligible 
result.?? . 
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surance might be purely psychological, allowing the logical possi- 
bility that future ‘‘cubes’’ might disappoint us. Langford also 
seems to permit a recognized (but not necessarily explicitly known) 
complex intended shape to be the criterion of the presence of a 
cube, while refusing the possibility that an implicitly known 
twelve-edgedness is also involved in the sense-criterion constituted 
by the intended shape. It would appear to be indefensible to try 
to abstract the definite shape from those boundaries which give it 
its definiteness, and to select the shape or the surfaces or vertices 
as somehow adequate criteria apart from edges disposed in required 
number and position. If Langford’s difficulty lies in supposing 
that our’ sense meanings determinative of the applicability of a 
term must be explicitly known in any or all of their aspects, his 
own recognition that ‘‘the common notion of a cubical object is 
difficult to analyze’’ (Langford, p. 21) should make clear his 
error. 

Langford senses the weakness of his argument on the common- 
sense level and turns to an abstract definition of a cube. He here 
makes the basic error that Kant made: he provides what Lewis calls 
a ‘‘conceptual meaning,’’ which, on the surface at least, does not 
include twelve-edgedness, and hence which makes our proposition 
non-analytic; and he also provides a ‘‘phenomenal’’ or intuitive 
meaning of ‘‘cube’’ and by that meaning we can be sure the object 
will have twelve and only twelve edges.5 The meaning of the term 
‘‘eube’’ is thus ambiguous. When Kant makes this error he does 
not make it for spatial concepts, for, as Lewis says, Kant knew that 
geometrical figures were implicitly spatial, and hence they could 
not have a non-phenomenal meaning. Lewis seems justified, then, 
in claiming that in such cases there is probably only a ‘‘failure of 
analysis,’’ and not the presence of synthetic @ priori truth. 

Langford also tries to give proof by using the proposition 
‘‘Anything that was red would necessarily be colored’’ as both 
synthetic and a priori. He admits this case, however, to be less 
convincing than the one above. This case requires the supposition 
of a person who can see only one ‘‘color,’’ ‘‘red,’’ plus grays. He 
may learn what ‘‘red’’ is, but he can not learn to distinguish the 
genus, ‘‘color.’’ But if this generic relation is not part of our 
meaning of ‘‘red,’’ then how can we certify the connection a priori? 
And if the generic relation 7s part of our meaning of ‘‘red,’’ then 
the supposed individual is not using the same meaning of ‘‘red”’ 


5 We are at this point being somewhat generous, since Langford does not 
make clear that the intuition of the ‘‘cube’’ involves any meaning of such a 
nature that we could gain a logically-founded assurance of twelve-edgedness. 
We have already commented on this defect. 
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that we are, and hence can not analyze his meanings and get the 
same analytic truth. The case is then not convincing. 

Arthur Pap agrees in the main with Lewis’s explication of our 
grasp of the necessity of a priors propositions.* Pap seems to assert 
(if we may use Lewis’s terms) that we intuit the sense-meaning of 
our proposition and thereby know it to be logically necessary. Such 
intuition means that we can not conceive of the falsity of the propo- 
sition, once we apprehend its meaning. It would seem that some 
analytically comprehended relation of the meanings involved ac- 
counts for our assurance. Pap, however, does not want to use the 
word ‘‘analytic’’ for such a mode of determining the necessity of 
a proposition. He holds that a proposition may be necessary in 
the above sense, while not being analytic. While using sense-mean- 
ing to determine such necessity, he seems to lean toward linguistic ° 
meaning in his definition of the analytic. For Pap it is the sentence 
that is analytic, and it is analytic if and only if it is formally 
deducible from principles of pure logic. While this presentation 
is technically far more elaborate than Langford’s, the issues and 
answers are not significantly different, and I will not repeat them 
here. Some necessary propositions are not formally deducible, 
Pap believes, from pure logic, and hence are synthetic a priori, for 
him. 

An interesting aspect of his argument is that some definitions 
seem acceptable so as to permit a formal deduction, but others are 
excluded. We are permitted to analyze ‘‘father’’ into ‘‘male’’ 
and into ‘‘subclass of living beings,’’ but we are not permitted to 
analyze ‘‘red’’ into ‘‘non-blue,’’ or ‘‘tone’’ into ‘‘pitch’’ and 
‘‘loudness’’ (Pap, pp. 308 ff.). The reason given is that some ‘‘in- 
telligent philosophers’’ have believed ‘‘red’’ and ‘‘tone’’ to be un- 
analyzable qualities, and so this notion must be true! I don’t 
know how one would analyze a father into a ‘‘subclass,’’ but a 
verifiability theory of meaning will certainly require that both the 
concept ‘‘father’’ and the concept ‘‘red’’ should be analyzable and 
definable in terms of acts and expected consequences. ‘If some 
definitions are accepted so as to permit formal deduction from pure 
logic, then a better ground for excluding other definitions should 
be found. I find remaining no satisfactory grounds, in Pap’s dis- 
cussion, for defining the analytic so that it will or can fail to cover 
some known necessary truths. 

The most frequent argument that I find opposed to Lewis’s 
theory is, I fear, a misunderstanding of the issues. The claim is 
made that we learn our meanings from experience and that they 


6 Arthur Pap, ‘‘Are All Necessary Propositions Analytic?’’ The Phil- 
osophical Review, Vol. LVIII (1949), pp. 299-320. 
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change with experience, but that they tend to be the most certain 
inductions from experience.” The claim is quite true, in some 
sense, and yet so fundamentally wrong, in its basic nature, that we 
should step warily at this point. As a result of experience we ac- 
quire habits for dealing with things and events, and we acquire 
words as well. The successful habits, or potential meanings, tend 
to be retained. (For Lewis pragmatic considerations are basic.) 
Meanings accepted and entertained, however, have relations that 
we discover and do not create. The truth of ‘‘two plus two is 
four’’ is apprehended in this manner, and is not merely a probable 
induction from experience. That a fish is certainly not a tree may 
be similarly apprehended apart from induction. Other truths 
about fish may, however, be obviously inductive. The a prion 
truths are not disconfirmable by particular experiences, as are the 
inductive truths. Using our childhood concept of ‘‘fish,’’ a whale 
is really a fish. It meets our criteria that are definitive of what a 
‘‘fish’’ is. This particular sense-meaning of ‘‘fish’’ may not in 
- all respects be the most useful one for the purposes of the biologist, 
and we, following him, may drop our childhood meaning, and ac- 
cept a new meaning, which may be in part identical with the old 
meaning. Thus we ‘‘refine’’ our concepts. Experience can not 
force such changes, but our pattern of needs may, in the light of 
experience, dictate such a change. 

Thus we see that both experience and needs are factors. The 
need for rational consistency and system and integrity is a factor 
also. (Our meanings and a prior: truths are not then arbitrary.) 
Lewis thinks of his theory as a pragmatic theory. A more just 
conception might obviate criticism by speaking of a rational-empiri- 
cal-pragmatic theory, since all three aspects are more or less directly 
determinative. However, the rational and empirical factors have 
received more than their due in the past; they are effective only 
through the pragmatic dimension, and they more easily lead to 
misconceptions of the nature and role of the a priort. Thus I do 
not strongly object to the phrase ‘‘ pragmatic theory of the a priori”’ 
and I consider that theory acceptable and defensible. It thus ap- 
pears that @ priori truths are not in any ordinary sense inductively 
synthetic. , 

Since no defensible non-analytic grounds have been presented 
to justify our assurance of any a priori truths, and since an analytic 
basis can justify such assurance, it seems reasonable to deny that 


there are synthetic a priori truths. Wituiam E. Fevcn 


Sr. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


7 See, for instance, C. J. Ducasse, ‘‘C. I. Lewis’ Analysis of Knowledge 
and Valuation,’’ The Philosophical Review, Vol. LVII (1948), pp. 260-280; 
and James Collins, ‘‘Mr. Lewis and the A Priori,’’ this Journat, Vol. XLV 
(1948), pp. 561-572. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Epistemology. FERNAND VAN STEENBERGHEN. (The Philosophical 
Series of the Higher Institute of Philosophy, University of 
Louvain, Vol. II.) Translated by Martin J. Flynn, from the 
second revised and corrected edition. New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc. 1949. xiv + 324 pp. 


Canon van Steenberghen’s volume, which has the imprimatur 
of the Archbishop of New York, does not aim to reproduce the 
doctrines of St. Thomas literally, but to report philosophical con- 
clusions inspired by them. The author believes that up to the 
present time ‘‘it has not been sufficiently shown that Thomistic 
philosophy is far more than a mere collection of philosophical 
doctrines grouped in orderly fashion about theology and serving 
that sacred science. Thomism is a strict philosophical system, well 
able to face up to the most brillant systems of modern philosophy.’’ 
His criticism of modern philosophers, though not very novel, is often 
plausible. For example, he states that Descartes, because of his 
distrust of the senses, came to regard the individual consciousness 
as a self-sufficient system, and demanded angelic certainty or noth- 
ing. Leibniz’s epistemology is even more reminiscent of the 
Thomistic doctrine of angelic knowledge. A priori construction 
has its clearest expression, however, in Wolff, where the material 
conditions of human knowledge are obviously forgotten and all 
‘*sense of the real’’ is lost. Hume, Kant, Hegel, and many others 
are briefly appraised in the light of Thomism, but contemporary 
philosophers, apart from a few Thomists, are almost never men- 
tioned—a circumstance which gives a certain quaintness to the 
book. 

In order to lay down firm principles of epistemology the claims 
of rival schools must be adjudicated. A proper balance must be 
struck between empiricism and rationalism, skepticism and dogma- 
tism, the view that knowledge is immanent and the view that it is 
transcendent, ete. The theory which accomplishes this is ‘‘critical 
realism.’’ This theory implies in the first place that being has 
primacy over cognition. ‘‘We need only reflect,’’ the author says, 
“‘to see that knowledge, as given to us, is essentially a submission 
to the real.’’ Secondly, it holds that through the senses we are in 
immediate contact with a material world which preéxisted, that 
the intellect acts ‘‘in close connection with’’ the senses, and that 
both are infallible when grasping their own proper objects. Knowl- 
edge, it contends, is an immanent operation, ‘‘which comes from 
the subject but remains in it’’ and always ‘‘bears the mark of the 

subject,’’ especially in intellectual activity, but less so in percep- 
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tion. The immediate data of perception give no assurance that the 
same qualities are literally present in the objects perceived. In 
criticism of Father Gény’s interpretationism, however, the author 
adds that there is no real separation between the qualities and the 
interpretation of them that the subject makes. In fact, as he says, 
you can see red without making any ‘‘interpretation’’ at all, but 
the author’s schematic discussion does not begin to explain how the 
quality and the subject’s interpretation are related, or what exactly 
‘‘interpretation’’ means. One thing, however, is perfectly clear 
and that is the intention to reject skepticism and idealism. The 
denial of realism is said to be a self-contradictory position, for it 
‘involves a denial of consciousness itself,’’? and the ‘‘ Copernican 
Revolution’’ of Kant is described as ‘‘the most pernicious error in 
modern thought.’’ The object of knowledge is not posited but 
given, nor has transcendence been proved impossible. The validity 
of transcendent knowledge is assured through the recognition of 
the ‘‘transcendental’’ concept of being, which embraces all par- 
ticular forms of being under it, and thus provides the object of 
metaphysics. 

There is a kind of sweet reasonableness in Canon van Steen- 
berghen’s contentions, but the language is persistently and un- 
productively vague, and the argument, perhaps because he has al- 
lowed himself so little space, is far from compelling. In fact it is 
hard to see how one could hope to prove the objective validity of 
knowledge, for example, by logic and the facts of consciousness 
alone. Logical arguments establish possibility or impossibility ; 
‘naive’? phenomenological descriptions at best merely clarify 
mental activities. But even if this were conceded to be possible, 
it certainly has not been shown to be plausible. Much of the book 
consists in classifications of characteristics of cognitive experience, 
where one had been led to expect explanation. Often the argument 
is verbal. I can know that knowledge actually transcends the 
present, the author says, because to know Pope XII ‘‘as absent 
means to know [him] precisely as not present. If we pause to con- 
sider what this denial of spatial presence implies, we will realize 
that it reveals a knowing power free from the conditions of space’’ 
(pp. 127-128). 


V. J. McG. 


Man’s Freedom. Pavt Weiss. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
1950. ix+ 325 pp. $5.00. 


This book is based on the author’s treatise, Nature and Man 
(reviewed in this JouRNAL, Vol. XLIV, 1947, pp. 636-640). The 
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earlier work, as it is summarized now, ‘‘acknowledged nature to be 
at once vibrant and structured, variegated and ordered, a matrix of 
continuities and discontinuities, of the free and the necessary, of 
the unpredictable and the steady, of the good and the bad, a home 
for man no less than for thing and beast’’ (p. v). Professor 
Weiss’s present purpose is to draw the ethical inferences of his 
cosmology: how can man realize his human capacities fully? In 
his portrayal of men’s careers he is guided by the conviction de- 
veloped in his former work, that the entire process of nature is 
marked by an interplay of free activities and a necessary structure. 
Moral-social experiences reveal the higher fulfillment of this basic 
twofold process. They indicate no break in nature. This is a 
naturalistic ethics which resists any shallow materialistic reduc- 
tionism ; it explores the higher reaches of nature revealed in human 
lives so as to include them in its view and account of existence. 
This purpose, of integrating ethics with cosmology, signalizes the 
importance of Weiss’s work, and this importance is enchanced by 
the way in which he has executed his task. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first, entitled ‘‘Society 
and the Freedom of Preference,’’ examines human activity as in 
and of nature but unfolding its boundless range of higher capaci- 
ties. In the process of his natural behavior man reveals his free 
and creative pursuit of values. Especially interesting is the au- 
thor’s analysis of the acts of preference by which man expresses his 
recognition and achievement of characteristic worth. Men’s con- 
duct individual and social is a process of free reforming of them- 
selves and of others. The socialization of man is also his achieve- 
ment of a free and therefore responsible personality : contemplating 
ideal aims, identifying himself with them in free choice, realizing 
them objectively in a social system and civilization. 

The second part of the book, ‘‘ Absolute Morality, Choice, and 
Law,’’ is a critical study of ethical alternatives. In preference to 
several proposed basic principles, which he examines, the author 
settles on the Golden Rule as the most effective. His survey of its 
various expressions in the wisdom of mankind and his analysis alike 
of its merits and of its liable misconstructions exemplify the broad 
outlook and the searching insight which characterize this book. 

The third part, ‘‘The Creative Will,’’ is especially fruitful read- 
ing. Weiss seeks a primary ethical principle and explores the 
natural ways of its realization in human lives. In his survey of the 
paths to right and to perfection he starts with an undeniable and - 
absolute wrong, such as killing a friend wantonly. His analysis 
of this wrong, as involving a logical absurdity, recalls the reasoning 
of Wollaston. From this ethical conviction he progressively infers 
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several ethical principles: the absolute wrongness of injuring a good 
being wantonly, and so of reducing values, and by further implica- 
tion, the right and the moral obligation to enhance values and to 
realize all attainable perfection and so to fulfill human nature and 
destiny. ‘‘A man ought to look and to live in terms of perfection 
because ... the more he attends to it the more he makes himself a 
man’’ (p. 226). Man’s virtue, his self-expression, requires ‘‘ad- 
venturous humility,’’ the equipoise of self-regard and benevolence, 
restraint and initiative. It is ever challenged by an ideal perfec- 
tion which it can never realize completely; it is struggling with 
evils, some of which are intrinsic and insuperable; its achievement 
is inherently fraught with sacrifice, and its consecration to the good 
never quite escapes a sense of guilt; it seeks and finds its self-com- 
pletion in love, self-identification with another. The moral man, 
the truly good man, is ‘‘the creative man, par excellence, an artist 
who uses all his powers to make the good pertinent to and realized 
in all existents’’ (p. 308). 

The reviewer has endeavored, within his available space, to give 
the prospective reader a broad view of the author’s main position, 
rather than to argue over specific debatable points. At the con- 
clusion of his book Professor Weiss has summed up his treatise in 
a ‘‘Recapitulation’’ of ninety-nine theses, but these theses can not 
replace the detailed exposition, which is searching, stimulating, and 
mainly sound. The author has addressed himself ably and per- 
sistently to a basic philosophical problem, the adequate interpreta- 
tion of nature and human nature, to give due recognition to ethical 
activity. His work is an essay in truly humane enlightenment. 


Raposuav A. TSANOFF 
Tue Rice INSTITUTE 


Reason in the Art of Living. A Textbook of Ethics. JAMES 
BisseTT Pratt. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1949. 
xi+ 303 pp. $3.25. 

Eternal Values in Religion. James Bissett Pratt. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1950. viii+ 163 pp. $2.00. 


To have these two volumes as permanent reminders of Professor 
Pratt’s dominant interests and ideas puts his many friends under 
a great debt of gratitude to Mrs. Pratt and to her collaborators 
in the task of editing and publishing the manuscripts on ethics 
and religion left by him at the time of his death in 1944. To- 
gether these two volumes summarize clearly and simply what Pro- 
fessor Pratt told his classes at Williams College, but they fail to 
transmit those personal qualities which endeared him to his con- 
temporaries and to which both Professor Hocking and Dean Sperry 
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refer in their prefaces. However, the striking difference in method 
of treatment between the two books illustrates two aspects of Pratt’s 
enduring influence, his work as a teacher and his personal concern 
for religion. 

The book on ethics, Reason in the Art of Living, is explicitly a 
textbook. The first part surveys the chief theories of ethics which 
are important rivals today, giving their historical background and 
their current expressions. Pratt takes up in turn metaphysical 
and theological theories, ‘‘amorphous egoisms,’’ the self-realization 
theory of idealism, and various types of hedonism. To each he 
gives a sympathetic hearing and reasonable criticism. In the sec- 
ond part he states his own theory, based on the ‘‘principle of ra- 
tionality and value.’’ This principle states that ‘‘moral conduct 
is rational conduct; it is... disinterested and unprejudiced conduct 
consciously so directed as to bring about the greatest relevant good’’ 
(p. 153). Here the word ‘‘relevant’’ is obviously the term which 
most requires critical discussion and Professor Pratt is careful to 
make his concept of relevancy clear. On the whole, his ethics be- 
longs to the Utilitarian tradition, but he frees his rationalism of 
formalism and his conception of ‘‘ greatest relevant good’’ of hedon- 
ism. As a thoroughly reasonable, non-contentious introduction to 
ethics, this book ought to be widely used as a college text. Its chief 
value lies in its irenic spirit and its theoretical clarity. As Pro- 
fessor Hocking says in his Preface, ‘‘its major effort has been to 
establish its principle rather than to work out in full its specific 
applications’’ (p. x). 

The other work, Eternal Values in Religion, is of a very different 
temper, primarily practical. It is a criticism of current forms of 
worship (especially Protestant worship), a defense of mystical 
communion, and a plea for religious reasonableness in practice. 
For this reason Dean Sperry is no doubt right in saying that ‘‘for 
ministers of religion concerned with the conduct of public worship, 
this book will be of inestimable value’’ (p. vii). It is a layman’s 
professional critique of the ministry. But the book is primarily 
for laymen, an attempt to teach them catholicity of spirit, respect 
even for oriental faiths which Christians usually treat condescend- 
ingly, and a plea for the combination of personal devotion with in- 
tellectual sincerity. In this volume Pratt not only summarizes the 
. chief conclusions which he personally drew from his earlier studies 
in religious psychology and oriental mysticism, but he reveals 
something of the quality of the eternal in religion which he was 
able to embody to an unusual degree and to which he gave effective 
expression. For Pratt’s ‘‘concern for religion,’’ to which I have 
referred above, his interest in religious improvement or reform was 
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always mingled with his religious devotion to those values which, 
whether we call them ‘‘eternal’’ or not, have united philosophical 
minds across the ages and above the conflict of faiths. 


H. W.S. 


Form and Content in Logic. An Inaugural Lecture Delivered on 
May 26, 1949, in the University of Cambridge. G. H. von 
Wrieut. London and New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1949. 35 pp. $.30. 


The aim of this lecture is to develop a definition of ‘‘logical 
truth’’ which dispenses with the unclear notion of a formula being 
valid ‘‘in all possible worlds,’’ and which supplies instead an effec- 
tive procedure for deciding whether an arbitrary formula expresses 
such a truth. What Professor von Wright tries to do is to extend 
the idea of a statement being a tautology, in the sense familiar in the 
calculus of propositions, to other branches of logic. He shows how 
such an extension can be made for the calculus of (one-place) proper- 
ties, and sketches a proposed extension to the more inclusive calculus 
of relations. However, his account of a decision procedure for the 
calculus of properties introduces nothing that is not already in 
the literature, while his discussion of such a procedure for the 
calculus of relations is not worked out in sufficient detail to permit 
at this time an evaluation of its significance. 

KE. N. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Roosevelt College and the Philosophy of Science Association 
will conduct a two-day conference on ‘‘ What is Scientific Method ?”’ 
at Roosevelt College in Chicago on Friday and Saturday, Oetober 
20 and 21, 1950. Principal speakers will be Professors Sebastian 
Littauer, Columbia University ; Nicholas Rashevsky, University of 
Chicago; Howard Becker, University of Wisconsin; and Thomas 
Cowan, Wayne University. 

For further information, please write either to Professor Morris 
Goran, Roosevelt College, 430 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois, 


or to Professor Russell L. Ackoff, Wayne University, Detroit 1, 
Michigan. 
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